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ttthat a member of the Soeiety Sauu in Egypt^Alessan* 
dMan flntiquities^^The Pypamids«"The Canal, Ete. 



BY VERY REV. JOSE ADAM. 



[Read January 7, 1889.] 

J|N the 18th day of January of last year, 1888, descending by a cable car 
^ from Mount Vesuvius, I met four Spanish priests, who were going to 
sail for Alessandria the day after. They were glad to hear that a brother of 
mine, a gentleman from Chile, and I were going to sail also by the same 
steamer. 

The bay of Naples is romantic by day and charming at night. The 
thousands of lights in the streets and park look, at a distance, like a torch- 
light procession. Once in a while Mount Vesuvius emits a glaring light that 
illumines the country around and the still waters of the bay. 

Next day we passed in front of Lipari, and we saw a volcano puffing 
smoke. At 4 p. m. we left Messina, and toward dark we perceived Mount 
jEtna, covered with snow and emitting a great deal of smoke. Soon the 
sea got a little rough and continued so the whole night. Nearly every one 
was sea-sick next day, and it was very late before I could venture to go up 
on deck. On the 22d we saw for many hours the island of Candia, or Crete, 
and on the 24th, about 6 o'clock in the morning, we entered the harbor of 
Alessandria, the entrance to which is somewhat difficult, and requires a good 
and practical pilot to steer you safely. In a moment the steamer was 
surrounded by dozens of boats, and the Arabs wanted by force to take charge 
of our valises. The best thing is to keep cool, but determined, and not to 
allow any one to touch your baggage until after agreeing about the price. 
We had the good fortune to fall into the hands of a European, who acted as 
dragoman or guide, and who took charge of our baggage and current ex- 
penses. At the custom house the priests were allowed to pass without show- 
ing their passports ; the other members of our party had to show theirs. 
The same happened with our valises ; they were allowed to go in without 
being examined. We were a little surprised to find such deference from a 
Turkish government. Our stay in the East showed us that the officers in 
general have a great respect for the clergy. Driven at once to the Fran- 
ciscan convent, we heard along the streets : " Ja sidi, maa salam, salam, 
salami." That means "Sir, I salute you," or our "how do you do." You 
must take care not to give them any money for their politeness, otherwise 
you will find yourself surrounded by hundreds ©f beggars, unable to go a 
step further. 
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The principal fruits you notice in the market are pickled figs, dates that 
are delicious, and fine bananas. 

The common style of dress is that of the Arabs, who form the bulk of 
the population. They wear a long shirt or loose gown,, commonly white, 
though some have it red, others yellow or marked with lines of various 
colors, or flowers. This gown has an opening before the breast in the shape 
of a reversed triangle. The breast, however, is covered by some other 
stuff. 

Their heads are covered by a red cap surrounded with a long, white band 
of cloth, folded many times upon itself and twisted around. This they call 
a turban. Those from India have the scarf of black silk, lined with white 
and interwoven with gold. 

This kind of cap is called by them " lem," and not every one is allowed 
to wear it, only the heads of families, or those who have made a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, or have acquired some merit before the public ; for example, if 
they have killed some Christian for the cause, which they call holy. 

Other people wear the simple red cap with a black tassel, which is called 
" tarbuse," and Christians also wear it, but never the lem or turban. 

The rich, having to appear in public, put over their tunic a black jacket 
or cloak that reaches to their feet. Their shoes are low and mostly red, 
pointed with a high curve, so they can shake them off their feet very easily 
when they enter their mosques, or while sitting in their divans. The mid- 
dle classes sometimes use only a sole tied with strings, and many go bare- 
footed. The servants, whom we might call slaves, are poorly clad, many 
almost naked. 

The costume of the Arabs of our day is similar to those who lived in a 
remote antiquity, as can be seen from the Egyptian monuments, where the 
lowest of slaves are represented without tunics and almost nude, to distin- 
guish them from the fortunate ones called free. 

Women wear a cloak or veil over the head, reaching to the ground, and 
under it their dress or garment. The forehead is covered with the hem of 
the veil. From the middle of the forehead hangs over the nose a tube of 
wood or metal, as thick as your finger and three or four inches long. With- 
in it runs a string to hold the veil, which is also tied to the hinder part of 
the head. This veil covers the face from the eyes down to the waist, and 
sometimes reaches down to the knees. Ladies are dressed in black silk; 
other women can wear any color. 

The European part of Alessandria is new and very pretty, and looks 
much the same as one of our modern cities. The quarters of the Arabs are 
dirty and the streets very narrow. 

The inhabitants work very hard to repair the damage caused by the 
shells of the English when they bombarded the city several years ago. It 
will take a long time to efface the traces of the damage caused to the buildings. 

The finest churches are in the hands of. the Greek schismatics. I 
visited the ©ne called " Evanghelistria," where images of the Blessed Virgin 
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Mary, and one of St. George, beautifully enameled in gold and silver, are 
venerated. That church stands close by the Franciscan Convent. The Catho- 
lics have the church of St. Catherine; it is very large and fine. Every Sun- 
day there are sermons in Arabic, in Italian and sometimes in English. As 
the Franciscans had no accommodations for us all, my brother, the gentle- 
man of Chile, and I, took our quarters in the Hotel of Europe, well known 
by readers of novels, as that of "Mr. Potter of Texas " begins with "the 
deserted Hotel of Europe, in Alessandria." 

In the afternoon we visited the column of Pompeii and a cemetery ad- 
joining. I noticed that every grave had a head stone and another equally as 
high at the foot. We passed through the market place and drove for at 
least an hour along one of the canals of the Nile. We visited Villa "Anton - 
iades," with its extensive gardens; it belongs to a Greek millionaire. We 
saw m these gardens catacombs discovered some years ago, which must be 
very ancient. We had to approach them in a boat, as very deep water 
fills up the place. We noticed a serpent carved in the stone, and we were 
told that there stood a little temple dedicated to the serpent. \Ve met 
several women with their faces covered, and we noticed the great profusion 
of red, yellow and black in man's dress. You would almost imagine you 
were at a masquerade ball, or in Venice during carnival time. We passed 
in front of the KediPs gardens. Going to the light house we had to pass through 
the soldiers' garrison, and I noticed at the entrance two sentinels, one Eng- 
lish and the other Egyption, as much as to say : " We will divide with you 
the money, provided you let us remain in your country to dictate to you 
and accustom you to live under English rule." We saw the fortification of 
the harbor reduced to a heap of ruins by the British navy. We saw from 
four to five hundred cylindrical bombs, stored there in one of the h«lf 
dilapidated rooms, as reminders to the poor Egyptians of the havoc they 
worked on them, and to caution them not to try to shake off the protecting 
hand of England from their shoulders. Going home we noticed in a street 
flags hanging across and heard a band of music playing. We were told that 
they were celebrating the wedding of a happy couple, and that the feast 
used to last a week. 

Next day at 9 :30 we left for Cairo, where we arrived at one o'clock. We 
saw along the road many camels going towards Alessandria. As the cars 
run along the channel, I noticed the different ways they have to draw the 
water to irrigate their lands. In some places you will see two poor Egypt- 
ians, half naked, drawing the water with baskets and letting it run in a 
ditch. In other places it was drawn by horse power; and finally in others 
more modernized, by steam. What a contrast between the old slow way, to 
draw water by the force of human arms, and the modern invention by steam. 
There you had along that channel the Egyptian of the days of Pharaoh ex- 
tending his hand to the civilized Egyptian of the nineteenth century. No 
doubt the first one reminds us more forcibly of the words of the book of 
Genesis : " In the sweat of thy face thou shalt eat bread." 
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Unfortunately our driver or cabman did not know any other language 
except Arabic, and, as we did not know one word of it, for nearly two hours 
he drove us from one convent to another, but never could guess the right 
place. Annoyed and disappointed we made him stop in the middle of one 
of the principal streets, when we were accosted very politely by a servant, 
who invited us to the Hotel du Nil, where you could hear every European 
tongue, but the English prevailed over the others. I had a chance to speak 
Italian with the guest at my right, French to that at my left, English to the 
gentleman opposite me at the table, and, of course, plenty of Spanish to my 
companions. The table was furnished with the best of the market; the 
rooms were very simple. We were told that we should have to pay only 16 
francs a day, but as we had some extras, it came to 20 and 25 francs. Who 
was to blame? Not the proprietor. 

What I had to admire most was the court or yard, with its beautiful 
palm trees and shrubbery. However, as we were out the whole time we did 
not care for flowers or plants, which we could see at home, but we were anx- 
ious to. see the mosques, and above all the pyramids. 

We had a very late lunch that afternoon, so we started immediately 
after for the celebrated Museum Balac, and as it closes at four, we had only 
a very short time to examine the great antiquities it possesses. I cannot 
refrain from mentioning some of the principal ones, as it would take a large 
volume to enumerate all the mummies, statutes and other objects of curios- 
ity. It is with interest that I looked at the the coffin that held the mortal 
spoils of Rameses Seson Ba, the great Sesortris, who is in the 67th year of 
his reign became conspicuous for his military and civil achievements. 

You scarcely can find a monument in Egypt that was not restored in 
his time. For public works he used the captives, antl he oppressed most 
cruelly the Hebrews. The emblems in the inner part of the cover of his 
c»ffin are very appropriate, namely, a rod and a whip — true emblems of his 
life. 

The richest things in the museum are jewels of gold and enamel, of ex- 
quitite workmanship, appurtaining to Queen Aalhotep. She belonged to the 
18th dinasty, and lived a long time before the Hebrews left Egypt. We 
have not to wonder, then, if the Hebrews worked such exquisite things in 
the desert as described by Moses. 

We know that some have used this fact to deny the antiquity of the 
Pentateuch. To such opponents we could answer by inviting them to visit 
the museum of Balac in Cairo, and admire there the bracelets, collars, ear- 
rings, poignards and knives of Queen Aab Notep, far more ancient than 
Moses, and as well finished and enameled as that of the best jewelry shops 
of our times. We passed from room to room filled with mummies thous- 
ands of years old, and in every shape, some entirely bandaged, others uncov- 
ered on the breast. From some mummies have been removed, with great 
patience, the bandages impregnated with perfumes. These bands are of the 
finest linen, and so tightly applied ardund the corpses that one was found 
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by Marriette Bey more than than three miles long. It had been unloosed 
from the mummy of a rich man. 

We saw, under glass, food, raw and cooked, more than three thousand 
years old, and it is well preserved. No doubt the dry climate of Egypt 
helps a great deal to its preservation. They have tried several times to sow 
wheat found in the cases of the mummies — it grows up but it never bears. 
After examining chains, vessels, combs, wigs and other curiosities which 
brought us back to the times of the Pharaohs, we hastened out as the doors 
were closing after us. 

From the terrace outside we contemplated for a long time the Nile, so 
celebrated in sacred and profane history. I imagined I saw the babe 
Moses floating down in a well bituminated basket, and then afar the same 
Moses becoming the terror of Pharaohand changing the water of the same 
river into blood. The Persian kings at heavy expense would have water 
from the Nile for their table. Ptolomey Philadelphia took care to pro- 
vide of said water for his daughter married to the King of Syria. Pescenius 
Nero rebuked his soldiers for drinking wine in preference to the water of the 
river Nile. 

We visited an old Mosque 700 years old. We had to put over our shoes 
slippers which porters have at the door by dozens. It would be a great 
crime if you would dare to contaminate their sacred soil with your profane 
feet. 

At the time of our visit there were only two worshippers inside one lay- 
ing down soundly asleep, no doubt to avoid distraction in his prayers; the 
other in great earnest kissing the flowers and raising his hands to heaven in 
humble supplication. From this very ancient mosque we passed to the 
fortress of Cairo. 

It is placed in such prominence that from it, you can command a view 
of whole city, having 400,000 inhabitants and its 400 Mosques, seeing far off 
the pyramids ©f Gizeh and Saggnarch. From the loop-holes stands out the 
mouths of English cannons, as the best means to cool down the fan aticism of 
the Musselmans. From a very high place, protected by a breast work, 
Mehemet Ali forced all the Mammaluechi to jump down a precipice. Each 
horseman leaped with his horse the fatal somerset ; few remained alive and 
these so injured that they soon died. Mehemet finding himself free from 
this kind of pretorian guard, a race of slaves that had domineered in Egypt 
for a long time. At this rock he built a mosque worthy of the name. The 
mosques resembles a Christian church — it has three navies. It is embellished 
with gold and precious marbles. Rich chandelliers hang from .every side. 
There is only a large inscription on the principal nave that reads as follows : 
"Laillah olla! llah, muhani<§d rescinl allah," and it means, "There is only 
one God, who is the true God and Mahomet is his prophet." 

From there we passed to Bio Jusef, or well of Joseph. It is a deep well 
bored in the rock, which tradition attributes to Joseph Boz of Egypt. 

One of the most interesting visits in Egypt is that of the pyramids. 
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After two hours drive along a public road, sheltered with lofty trees, meet- 
ing hundreds of camels going to the great market of Cairo, we arrived at the 
foot of the great pyramid of Kheops. My brother and the children had pre- 
ceded me by half an hour, so that when I arrived there I observed that my 
brother, helped by two robust Arabs, was climbing to the top of the great 
pyramid. It was built by order of Kheops or Khouvu in a time, when his- 
tory had not yet been written, and after so many thousands of years stands 
domineering the sands of the desert, and casting at sunset its gloomy shadow 
for miles over the sandy plains of Gizeh. No words can describe the im- 
mensity of that monument. You feel almost oppressed under its weight, 
and thousands of men at its base would look as ants moving around at the 
feet of a giant. 

The way the pyramid was built is recorded by Herodotus, who learned it 
from the lips of Egyptian priests. That tyrant Kheops ordered all the tem- 
ples to be closed, and obliged all the Egyptians to work for him. He em- 
ployed some to drag stones from the quarries of the Arabic mountains to the 
Nile; other Egyptians were condemned to transport them to the mountains 
of Lybia ; 100,000 at a time were working, and were relieved by others every 
three months. It took ten years to construct the basis of the pyramid, and 
twenty years more to finish it. Each block measures thirty feet. My broth- 
er and others had the courage through a little hole to go to the inner part of 
it, the fatigue and the danger is so great that any one who goes in is sorry 
to have attempted it. 

The second pyramid, called of Chefrene, is a great deal smaller, and that 
of Menchere* seems a pigmy compared to the first one. I satisfied myself by 
passing close by these pyramids, bothered to death by dozens of half naked 
Arabs, anxious to give me the history of those monuments for the sake of a 
few cents. We were accompanied by a Turkish soldier. We had to appeal 
to him to get rid of the Arabs, and we succeeded in being followed only by 
half a dozen of them. We visited also the celebrated Sphinx, called by the 
Arabs Abril-bhof — Father of Terror. A few steps farther we entered into 
the ruins of a temple of red granite, half buried in the sand. I never saw 
in my life such enormous stones. 

We noticed along the road some poor prisoners, chained two by two, 
laboring in public works. 

Slavery is not abolished in Egypt except than in name. I was assured 
that in Cairo, alone, there are at least thirty slave merchants. Many of 
those who -serve in private houses, especially in the quarters of the Arabs, 
seem merchants while they are really slaves. You can see in public and 
private buildings laborers treated worse than beasts. 

How many young men are compelled to carrry on their shoulders an 
enormous heap of stones or bricks within a net of cords, so that they can 
hardly walk, and so bended that their heads reach below their knees. The 
greater part, I think, were slaves. I am told that in proportion as you 
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travel into the Upper Egypt., the horrors of slavery appeared more manifest, 
and this in spite of civil laws that forbid Mahometans to keep slaves. 

It is a fact proved by history that where Christianity has not entered 
slavery exists with all its horrors, and that Christian ty only is able to eradi- 
cate slavery. We saw some servants called " cavvas," condemned to run on 
foot ahead of the carriage of their master crying: " look out, lookout — to the 
right, to the left," etc. You can see them sometimes out of breath and with 
their tongues protruding out as dogs, and still they are bound to run in order 
not to be caught or trampled under their master's horses, that are running at 
a great speed. 

Next morning early we went to Matarich, to the north of Cairo, six or 
eight miles distant, to venerate the ancient sycamore tree which, according 
to tradition, gave shelter to the Sacred Family in their flight into Egypt. 
The present tree, although very old is, according to some one, an offehoot of 
the old tree. It is very much appreciated by Christians and Turks. A 
beautiful garden of chosen flowers embellishes the place, and jessamines 
white as snow were hanging from the railing that encloses the sacred tree. 
At a very short distance stood once the great city of Heliopolis. The 
sands of the desert have covered the ruins of that once famous City of the 
Sun, and a few feet of an obelisk raises its head through the sands, as to say 
to the passer by, here stood once Heliopolis. The Persian Camby&ee 
destroyed the temples of Heliopolis ; the Arab Amru burned its famous 
libraries. 

With sweet and sad memories of the past we returned in haste to the 
hotel to take a hearty breakfast. Our appetites had been well sharpened by 
the long drive and cool morning breeze. 

At noon we took the cars for Ismailia after leaving a large city c ailed 
Zagazigh,we entered unto the desert, that is the ancient land of Goshen and 
I recited the psalm "In Exitu Israel de a CEgypto." We had to close the 
windows of the cars, as a very thin sand dust was almost suffocating us. I 
observed passing close to a channel of the Nile that the country is very ver- 
dant, and so it was when all the desert was irrigated by the Nile. 

About four o'clock we arrived at Ismailia, a modern city built after the 
opening of the Suez canal. Here reside the officers of the society of the 
canal. I saw in the public garden broken statues discovered not long ago 
in the ruins of Ramese. The city is surrounded by a horrid desert, but 
where the waters of the Nile reach tall palms and flower gardens bloom 
luxuriously. 

At five, in a small steamboat, we crossed the salt lake and began to 
descend toward Port Said. The night was bright as are all the nights in 
Egypt and a full moon reflected in the water of the canal made it appear as 
a silvery snake. We passed those four hours on deck, now looking to the 
desert that extended on both sides of the canal in Asia and Africa, and con- 
templating two Mahomedans saying their evening prayers with many pros- 
trations, regardless of those who were noticing them. I was told by a pas- 
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senger connected with the company, that in the month of January of last 
year 290 vessels had passed through the canal leaving a profit of 5,303,909 
francs, the expenses he said, where 100,000 francs per day, that an average 
of 16 ships passed daily, paying 9.50 francs per ton and 10 francs for each 
passenger. Coming down the canal we met a large steamer sailing towards 
Suez and we overtook another steamer called "bidney," whose electric light 
illuminated us ahead for miles. Port Said with its frame buildings looks 
very much as one of our cities of the far west. Next day by an Austrian 
steamer we sailed for Jaffa to visit Palestine, and here I must leave you for 
want of time, and fear to abuse your forbearance, forbids me to proceed any 
further. Palestine alone is worth more than a lecture, besides Asia. I had 
previously visited Mexico and Havana on my way to Spain, and Italy before and 
after my visit to the East, assisting in Rome at the great festivities in honor 
of Leo XIII. To speak even in general terms of all these places requires 
more than the time allowed for a lecture. The few items I give you to 
night on Egypt were written in moments I tried to steal from my priestly 
duties and from the late hours of night; this will account for the uncouth 
way in which these lines are presented to you. Accept them as a sincere 
proof of the interest I take for the welfare of our historical society. 




